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tion of An Industrial Employment Code 

ing and 

eclining At a meeting of the Taylor Society in New York on 

e gall December 5, 1930, discussion centered on the most com- 

and refs prehensive industrial employment code which, as yet, has 
been advanced. The code had been formulated by a com- 
mittee composed of employers, managers, engineers, and 

1 

economists. 

The personnel of this group as well as the provisions of 
fore the the code make it a significant event in American industrial 
jjunction—& history. The code is “offered for use by those persons 
on in it’ who are responsible for working conditions and human 

relations in industry, who wish their procedures and poli- 
; cies to be rated above the average in standards of em- 
major Poyment in the United States. y such it is to be re- 
tis wel garded asa minimum. “The group which has formulated 
. . . 
sal sted ithas sought to make it a record of good practice at pres- 
. a cat in what may be described as the upper half of Amer- 
ration of industry. As industry in the United States is 
ar pa essentially dynamic and progressive, the good practice of 
today may be expected to become the average tomorrow 
minimum t a « 
by thone who are formalating the cod 
the mez é conceive “ge te) ormu my the code, 
€ persons ‘responsible’ for employment, for whose use 
| Nel it is designed, include in the first instance, the employer, 
” he al who as financial owner of the business has the power to 
It oa change conditions. Perhaps he has shared his power and 
® his responsibility for human relations with some organ- 
esent PE ization of employes within his workshop or in the indus- 
whole: in that ev 
Son ca a . ole; in that event, the code is addressed also 
pee 0 the emplo [ 
gainst th sedi P . yes as members of a group and to the leaders 
> asl sen by them. Sometimes the individual owner or man- 
0 take w ager has given place to stockholders, more or less nu- 
+ for merous, who are the owners; and management, employed 
sure y the owners, constitutes a separate group of individuals 
ing on the ‘Arthur E. Barter, works manager, The Plimpton Press, Norwood, Mass.; 
1 adjoutt pm Bruére, first vice-president, Bowery Savings Bank; John M. Carmody, 
fill whalt president, Society of Industrial 
t} \ ts; Morris Llewellyn Cooke (chairman), consulting engineer in man- 
amen, 1520 Locust Street, Philadelphia, past president, Taylor Society; 
price Geiges, personnei manager, Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., Inc., Phila- 

Lillian M. Gilbreth, consulting industrial engineer, Montclair, 

was prt Francis Goodell (secretary), industrial engineer, Steam 
of a Co., Salem, Mass.; Willard E. Hotchkiss, dean, Graduate School of 

extent ey Stanford University, California; Gorton James, director of market- 
cipal items - The Thompson and Lichtner Company, Boston, Mass.; Florence Kelley, 
Cip' ~_ Secretary, National Consumers League, New York; Morris E. Leeds, 
ly senators _ ent, Leeds and Northrup Company, Philadelphia; L. C. Marshall, pro- 
ae ction alti in the Institute for the Study of Law, The Johns Hopkins University, 
j-inyut timore, formerly dean, college of Commerce and Administration, Uni- 
ate withow! Mie. of Chicago; H. V. R. Scheel, vice-president, Botany Consolidated 
of York’ Inc., New York; F. A. Silcox, industrial relations director, New 
shadow : Kk Employing Printers Association, Inc.; Francis Lee Stuart, consulting 


engineer, 


ied in 


pay Hew York, formerly chief engineer, Baltimore & Ohio and Erie 
going 


Reel Mary Van Kleeck, director, Department of Industrial Studies, 
fs Wheat Foundation, New York; Joseph H. Willits, professor of indus- 

Phiaag tton School of Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania, 

in phia; Robert B. Wolf, president, Pulp Bleaching Corp., consultant 
Paper machinery industry, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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who share the responsibility for conditions of employment. 
In those rare but significant instances in which plans are in 
effect for cooperation in management on the part of trade 
unions, the leaders and members of the union share also 
the power to put this code into effect. In public utilities 
the public as a whole becomes responsible for fair wages 
and good working conditions and relationships. The code 
is addressed, therefore, to all who have any degree of 
power to put its provisions into effect.” 


OBJECTIVES 


Fundamental to all provisions of the code is the general 
rule that “human relations and conditions ia industry may 
be regarded as satisfactory if they result in the effective 
cooperative functioning together of employer and employes 
in a socially desirable manner for the attainment of an 
agreed objective. Thus human relations and conditions 
are not separate from management, but an essential phase 
of it and dependent upon its competence.” 

If the objective is to be an adequate one it should “be 
defined as supplying goods and services with the least pos- 
sible waste of human effort and materials, at the lowest 
prices consistent with fair wages, healthful working con- 
ditions and safety and fair return for capital invested.” 
To carry out this objective “all factors in the equation of 
relationships” must share in the returns as productive 
capacity increases. In this connection “the necessity for 
correspondence between productive capacity and consum- 
ing power gives added reason for ‘fair wages and good 
working conditions,’ which make possible a rising standard 
of living for all wage-earners and permit them to function 
correspondingly as consumers.” 


WAGES AND EARNINGS 


In determining wage rates the principles of scientific 
management should be applied in the standardization of 
factors affecting the performance of tasks. “Time study 
should be regarded as part of this task of standardization 
and a tool for the discovery of facts about costs. Time 
study should be a joint enterprise between the worker and 
the observer. Before it is undertaken, its purpose should 
be frankly explained to the operative who is to be ob- 
served; and it should not be practiced except by those 
who have mastered its technique. Secrecy should never 
be permitted; frankness is an indispensable condition for 
its full usefulness.” 

Standards should be reviewed at regular intervals and 
“improvements in productive capacity should be reflected 
in increased earnings. Cutting rates should be avoided as 
demoralizing alike to production and to the community's 
standard of living. 
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“Profit sharing has not yet reached the stage in experi- 
ment where it can be put forward as an agreed record of 
experience, and still more tentative is the whole subject of 
employes’ stock ownership. At this time it can only be 
urged that profit sharing and employes’ stock ownership 
be studied, but without recommendation in this code.” 


Hours oF Lasor 


Experience has shown “that the burden of proof rests 
heavily” on those who enforce any longer schedule than 
an eight-hour day. “This applies, of course, to continuous 
twenty-four-hour work, which should be divided into at 
least three shifts. A shorter working day is under dis- 
cussion in some industries and is worthy of study in all 
work places where increasing speed of production, due to 
improvements in equipment, has resulted in a marked in- 
crease in output. Experience itself is the only final arbiter 
as to what the hours of labor should be. But the needs of 
the workers for leisure and for protection against ex- 
cessive fatigue set maximum limits within which manage- 
ment must be competent to devise methods of production 
to fulfill these social needs. Overtime representing excess 
over the regular schedule should be paid for at a higher 
rate of at least ‘time and a half,’ both as a deterrent for 
management to keep within the standard schedule and as 
a recognition of the right of the workers to their leisure. 

“The working week should always insure one day of 
rest in seven. The Saturday half-holiday is now well 
established, especially to insure the average if the preced- 
ing five days are longer than eight hours each. The five- 
day week has reached the stage of experiment and should 
be watched by all progressive managers. It is to be ex- 
pected that the world’s increased productive capacity should 
result in increasing leisure for the workers, and it is to the 
advantage of a proper balance between production and 
consumption that industry should not be too slow to reduce 
daily and weekly hours as higher levels of output are per- 
manently attained.” 

Holidays should be observed and “equally desirable is 
the growing practice of giving summer vacations with 
“Night work should be avoided where possible and 
should never be required of women employes. As brought 
out in briefs in defense of labor laws prohibiting night 
work for women, presented in the Supreme Court of the 
United States and in the state courts, it is the world’s ex- 
perience that, in the interest of the health and social well- 
being of the woman worker and of the community, she 
should not be required to work at night in industry. In- 
vestigations have shown that the majority of women who 
work at night in factories do so under a heavy burden of 
caring for their homes by day and working in factories at 
night, and it is to their interest and that of the community 
that they should be protected against this double burden. 
The other specifications for hours of work by day and by 
the week apply with equal force to men and women. 

“Minors under the age of eighteen years should never 
be employed longer than eight hours a day.” 


SECURITY OF EMPLOYMENT 


To give workers security of employment should be a 
major objective of management. “A definite guarantee 
of employment for a specified number of months in the 
year and provision of funds to make payments to workers 
for whom employment is not provided for the guaranteed 
period, is being demonstrated as a practice which should 


be studied by all industries in the interest of the workers 
the community and the enterprise itself.” 

A very significant commentary is given on technological 
changes. While technological improvement is an essentiaiff 
factor of good management, the Committee suggests that’! 
“improvement by small increments permits adjustments to 
change on the part of the individuals concerned and 
avoidance or reduction to a minimum of what has com 
to be called technological unemployment. Especially ad. 
justment to change on the part of the older, less flexible 
workers is promoted if change is by a succession of mod. 
erate adaptations instead of periodic radical technological 
upheavals, and thus the imponderable assets embodied jn 
the experience of the older workers are preserved for the 
organization”—a subject to which reference is made ina 
later section. 

The Committee believes that “sudden termination of em. 
ployment, without warning and without financial compen- 
sation, is contrary to good practice,” and it advocates 
retraining and transfer of employes wherever possible. If 
dismissal is necessary the personnel department should 
assist the employe in finding other employment, and the 
employe should be given a dismissal wage to tide him over 
while he is finding another position. 


PERSONNEL ORGANIZATION 


The function of personnel administration is to select 
“the right employe for the right job,” train the employe 
“for the best performance of his job,” and promote him 
“to more difficult work for which he has capacity and ambi- 
tion.”” Opportunity for selection, training, and promotion 
should be extended to women and men alike. Foreman- 
ship should be regarded as the “responsibility for lead- 
ership of groups of men and women who are freely 
cooperating in the task of production.” 


SAFETY AND HEALTH 


The legal requirements for safety and health should bt 
regarded as a minimum. “The best-managed enterprise 
will be the safest, because it will provide for machinery 
suited to use by human beings without risk; clean floors 
and removal of waste and debris which cause accidents; 
proper hours of work to avoid fatigue; and a wage polity 
which eliminates unreasonable pressure for speed resulting 
in carelessness as to the use of safeguards. Moreover, 
a well-managed plant, supervision insures full knowledge 
of the circumstances of an accident as a basis for prevet- 
tion of a similar occurrence in the future. . . . It 
industries in which hazardous chemicals or othet 
materials are used, the personnel function must include 
proper medical supervision to prevent injury or to coul 
teract it.” 


Ace Limits 


“Progressive personnel policies establish at least sixtett 
years as the minimum age for employment, although em 
ployment at fourteen years of age is permitted by the laws 
of the majority of states. Seven have adopted the fifteenth 
or sixteenth birthday for manufacture, and managemett 
in many enterprises has raised the standard beyond the 
legal requirement. Experience shows that minors of si 
teen are more capable of developing into competent woth 
ers than younger children and that, on the other hand 
the employment of children has serious social consequent’ 
in denying them a full measure of elementary educatiat 
and injuring them in mind and body. A positive, om 
structive policy will include cooperation with the publi 
schools in vocational guidance and in possible vocatt 
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training, and this cooperation with the schools becomes 
more feasible when the age limit is set at sixteen. 

“At the other end of the scale of ages, the policy of dis- 
harge because of age has serious social and industrial 
“eonsequences. A thoroughly well-considered personnel 


nts to HF policy which has included the training, development and 
| and romotion of workers will result in continuing the older 
come ff workers as valuable assets in an industry; and in recog- 
y a- ¥ nizing the obligation of an industry to prevent the social 
exible & waste of unemployment of men and women who are still 
mod- § far from old age.” A most important counsel is the fol- 
ogical F Jowing: “An enterprise should also avoid setting an upper 
ied in § age limit for hiring workers, since this has social conse- 
or the quences for industry as a whole, of much the same char- 
€ ina & acter as the separate enterprise encounters in the obliga- 
' tion of retaining older workers.” 
of em- 
mpen- EMPpLOYE GrouP RELATIONSHIPS 
ne i “Aside from the technical developments which con- 
should @ stantly cause change, there is the ever-present fact that 
nd the | human relations must be renewed day by day. These day- 
n over p 0-day applications of principles and their changes to meet 
changing conditions suggest the desirability of definite 
group organizations of the workers, with clear responsi- 
bility for functioning as a group in attaining the accepted 
objectives of the business. The purpose is to create such 
| a conditions of confidence as will result in the least waste of 
my: human effort in avoidable friction, and the maximum con- 
are tribution of the individual through his work to the eco- 
. fe flomic service rendered by the business employing him. 
motion B Unprejudiced study of the most effective forms of organ- 
tall ization of labor for functioning in relation to management 
, ree "ga science is an obligation resting upon progressive man- 
gers, in the interest of good management as well as in 
recognition of the importance of satisfactory human re- 
lations in industry. 
be “Theoretically it seems logical that any employer should 
ould | have the right to negotiate and deal with any employe 
terprise individually. But when it is considered how dispropor- 
chinery BH tionate is the power of a modern large-scale employer to 
n floors the power of any individual worker, it becomes apparent 
io that labor is no more than reasonable when it insists that 
© pole) B all the workers in a particular plant or project, or all the 
esulting workers in a particular trade or craft, shall be considered 
pa aa unit for purposes of negotiating and bargaining with 
owledge employers. Labor’s right of collective bargaining is now, 
aie in this country, so widely recognized as to be generally 
_— beyond debate in theory and beyond contest in practice. 
or 4 ‘ That right may be exercised through various forms of 
includ organizations. ‘Company unions,’ however, can perform 
to cour the function of collectively representing the employes only 
if control rests fully and really with the workers. With 
Whatever form of workers’ organization an employer must 
t sixteet MF deal, fairness, good faith and complete frankness about 
ugh et all governing facts are the surest means to understanding 
the agreement. [See INFoRMATION SERVICE for May 19, 
fifteenth 1% 8, containing a report of a study of a company union. | 
1agemett Any condition of the work contract binding the work- 
yond tht Nan not to join an independent labor union is inadvisable. 
s of si Motch a promise is necessarily coerced and its exaction is 
nt work MF rn of lack of confidence. It therefore destroys at the 
er hand, outset the willingness and loyalty out of which the coopera- 
sequences tive spirit must grow and engenders instead either apathy 
education’ ¢ servility or a covert hostility. It promotes secret as- 
tive, apt to flame into violence. Furthermore, the 
he publi ’ d of the courts is to the opinion that such a promise 
vocation i ' against public policy and hence unenforceable.” This is 
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a notable pronouncement supporting the position held for 
years by the Federal Council of Churches and other re- 
ligious bodies. 

The document as a whole may well be regarded as a 
landmark in American industrial history. 


Methodist Bishops on Unemployment 


The bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church meet- 
ing in Philadelphia, November 25, 1930, adopted a state- 
ment on unemployment which because of its unusual 
character we quote below: 

“Our country is passing through a period of severe eco- 
nomic depression. Large numbers of our fellow citizens 
are without employment and without any visible means of 
support for themselves and their families. As a conse- 
quence they are facing a winter of serious physical suffer- 
ing. In such a time of need the church must do its full 
duty by giving of its means to relieve the distress about 
us and by inspiring others to do the same. It must also 
cooperate with and support every other agency that is 
seeking to provide for the wants of those who are in 
need. In no other way can we better reveal the spirit of 
Him whom we seek to serve. 

“But it is not enough that the present distress be re- 
lieved ; constructive measures must be discovered and put 
in force by which future periods of depression may be 
prevented and the evils attendant upon unemployment be 
avoided. 

“Our country is closing an era of unsurpassed pros- 
perity. Our wealth has doubled and we are now the rich- 
est nation in material things. We have a surplus of money, 
of goods, of food-stuffs, in fact a surplus of everything 
necessary to make all of our people comfortable and happy. 
Yet with all our abundance, millions of our citizens are 
dependent upon the charity of their neighbors for their 
sustenance. We cannot view this anomalous situation 
without a deep and disquieting conviction that there is 
something fundamentally wrong with a social system that, 
in the midst of plenteous abundance, dooms untold num- 
bers of our people to unbearable poverty and distress 
through no apparent fault of their own. We cannot escape 
the conclusion that a more equitable distribution of wealth 
is basic to any genuine and permanent improvement of 
the welfare of mankind as a whole. Especially do we 
believe that every man is entitled to the full fruits of his 
own labor, and that no man has a right to eat his bread 
in the sweat of other men’s brows. 

“Tt is a grave indictment of our present economic system 
that multitudes of men and women who are able, willing 
and anxious to work are forced to walk the streets job- 
less, seeking employment and finding none. Two millions 
of workers were displaced last year by machines and de- 
prived of the privilege of providing a livelihood for them- 
selves and those dependent upon them. Unless a way is 
found by which the hours of labor may be lessened and 
the days reduced to correspond to the increased output of 
machine production, labor-saving devices may prove a 
curse rather than a blessing to those who are dependent 
upon their daily toil for their living. 

“Further we cannot escape the conviction that there is 
something basically unjust in a system that allows an in- 
dustry to absorb the surplus earnings of its employes in 
prosperous periods and to cast them aside for society to 
care for when their labors are no longer profitable. Those 
who receive the benefits of labor in good times should bear 
their fair share of labor’s maintenance in ‘lean’ times. 
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We do not presume to pass judgment upon the means and 
methods by which the present distressing conditions may 
be alleviated and avoided in the future, but we would 
insist that some way should and must be found, and if 
necessary new principles of social justice be accepted and 
applied, that will place all men, the weak as well as the 
strong, on a basis of Christian brotherhood.” 


Rural Problems Abroad 


Recent discussions of the rural situation in Russia, 
Japan and France are summarized below. They indicate 
that these nations have certain interests akin to those of 
the United States, and they also give evidence of the in- 
terdependence of rural peoples throughout the world. 


Larce SCALE FARMING IN RuSSIA 


“We need to watch Russia,” state the editors of The 
Country Home (New York), in introducing an article 
by Ben James in the issue of December, 1930, on the 
Soviet attempt at the reorganization of agriculture. (Tor 
an account of the Russian agrarian program see INFoR- 
MATION SERVICE of July 12, 1930.) 

“Daily in the myriad tiny villages of thatch-roofed huts 
dotting the vast, flat steppes of All the Russias a turbulent 
conflict is raging. It is agriculture’s battle of the cen- 
turies. In its outcome lies the fate of the Russian farmer, 
who makes up eighty per cent of the giant nation, sprawl- 
ing over one-sixth of the globe’s surface. Its economic 
repercussions will be felt on every American farm- 

“This reorganization of agriculture on an unprecedented 
basis sets out to erect a social and economic system new 
to the agrarian world. In some districts the transforma- 
tion of the backward villages into giant collectivized farms 
is being attempted in one step. But in most districts the 
process is relatively gradual, as the natives must be fully 
informed in order to join voluntarily. . . . 

“The giant collectives grow out of these beginnings. 
Already, according to a reliable estimate, twenty-seven per 
cent of the farms of the nation operate on a fully social- 
ized plan. These are given preference in the government 
distribution of seed grain and are the first to get trac- 
tors. 

“In the past two years seven per cent more of such 
Communistic farms were organized than the Soviets had 
‘ever thought possible within a five-year period. And 
should Red dreams come true and the dark villages that 
dot the Russian plains today vanish into collectivized farm- 
ing cities the grain-producing nations of the world will 
have a vigorous, though strange, competitor.” 


TENANT vs. LANDLORD IN JAPAN 


The rise of the tenant farmers in Japan to economic and 
political power through the organization of unions for col- 
lective bargaining is described in Pacific Affairs for De- 
cember by K. Matsuoka. Pacific Affairs is published in 
Honolulu by the Secretariat of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. Mr. Matsuoka is the general secretary of the 
Japan Federation of Labor. 

The Farmers’ Unions in Japan are mainly a post-war 
development. In 1921 there were 395 local organizations ; 
by 1928 there were 5,352. The main difficulties between 
the tenants and the land-owners havé to do with rents. 
The number of disputes recorded increased rapidly be- 
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tween the years 1921 and 1927, and since then has dy 
creased. Many cases are brought into the courts. Cog, 
munist influence within the farmers’ unions has recenth 
been very great. 
national federation of farmers’ unions, with the result tha 
there are now three national organizations. The Com. 
munist national has about as many members as the othe 
two federations combined. The three nationals haye , 
total constituency of 120,000, though many locals are no; 
affiliated with any federation. In spite of the events sup. 
marized above Mr. Matsuoka concludes that “the condition 
of the tenant farmer is deplorable and is steadily growing 
worse.” 


FreENCcH CoNncERN Over WHEAT 


L’Europe Nouvelle (Paris) devoted its issue of Noven. 
ber 15 to a discussion of “The Crisis in Wheat.” Frang 
has made great efforts to encourage wheat production, with 
the result that the nation has more than enough for it 
requirements when there is a good harvest, as has been th 
case for two years, and has to import only when its crops 
are poor. Thus the present concerns are those of an 
exporter of wheat—like those of Canada and the United 
States—with prices greatly influenced by internation 
markets. * Competition is intensified because Centra 
Europe and Russia have again become exporters of whet 
In France, as in the United States, the per capita consump. 
tion of wheat has been declining. The French peasants 
also complain because of a shortage of labor. 

As in the United States, there is agitation both for high 
import duties and for export bounties. In 1930, an import 
duty of 80 francs per hundredweight was imposed, an it- 
crease from a previous rate of 35 francs, which might b 
remitted if the same amount of wheat were exported withi 
a definite period. Criticisms are made by French writer! 
of both the Canadian wheat pool (a farmers’ cooperative) 
and the agencies supported by the Federal Farm Boarl 
of the United States, which are now competitors of French 
producers, because their efforts have not been effective in 
the stabilizing of markets. (For a discussion of the meth 
ods of the Federal Farm Board sce INFORMATION SERVIC 
of July 6, 1929, March 29 and September 6, 1930.) The 
attempts in the United States to make a scapegoat of the 
Soviets because of a comparatively small export of whed 
are decried. 

_ Perhaps the main point of significance in this discussion 
is that the various nations in attempting to assist their ow 
wheat producers through import duties and aids for e 
portation have probably made no improvement in inter 


national relations and may actually have intensified eo 
nomic competition. 


Discussion Syllabus 


The National Conference of Jews and Christians (28 
Fourth Avenue, New York City) has recently issued 
discussion syllabus on the community relations of Protes 
tants, Catholics and Jews. This syllabus suggests ques 
tions and pertinent data for six round table discussion 
on: Jew and Christian; Catholic and Protestant; tht 
problems of our loyalties and antipathies; isolation, & 
similation and cooperation as optional objectives; edut 


tion for, and cooperation in, mutual enterprises; vot J 


tional discriminations because of religion. The materid 
is taken from a variety of sources and represents widel 
different points of view. 


In 1925, it resulted in splits of thé 
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